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AGRICULTURAL Press OPINION 


This ts the eighth annual review of the editorials appearing in 
30 agricultural papers during the months of May and June.—The 
Editor. 


As was to be expected, the extreme depression over- 
shadows everything. One of the most evident results is 
that most of the agricultural weeklies have become semi- 
monthlies. Vigorous opposition to back-to-the-land move- 
ments; pleas for a higher price level as the alternative to 
widespread bankruptcy ; the view that schools must go on 
but with costs considerably reduced; a burst of interest 
in the reorganization of local government in the interest 
of simplicity and economy; the belief that more intensive 
cooperative organization is called for in days of adver- 
sity—these seem to be the dominant notes in a majority 
of the journals studied. 

There is a revival of thrift, observes the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist (Racine). Many farmers are going back 
to pioneer days, says Wallaces’ Farmer (Des Moines, 
Ia.), adding, however: “Farmers really don’t like to do 
this kind of thing. If they could get fair prices for their 
products, they would be glad to sell them on the market 
and take the money thus obtained to buy the products of 
city labor. But when practically all of the money is ab- 
sorbed by taxes and interest, it then becomes necessary 
for farmers to go back to old-fashioned ways. .. .” 

“The farmer . . . becomes a terrific sufferer from the 
widespread unemployment which our industrial leaders 
permit in American manufacturing,” says the ape sem 
Farmer (Raleigh, N. C.). “The great leaders of indu’- 
try and finance,” it continues, “must themselves work out 
some plan for avoiding the unemployment and general 
business paralysis which now curse the country, or there 
will be an ever increasing demand that government itself 
shall control industry. The farmer suffers most unjustly 
from the bungling planlessness of these other classes, and 
he cannot be expected to continue to defend our present 
industrial system unless its leaders show more intelligence 
in correcting these fundamental defects.” 

“Farmers have taken a more serious wage cut [than 
any other group] but they are on full time—and then 
some,” thinks the New England Homestead (Springfield, 
Mass.). “A year of rest unto the land” would probably 
be a good thing, in the opinion of the Indiana Farmer's 
Guide (Huntington). “This Mosaic law was designed 
as a forward looking method of soil management. . . . 
And resting, or a practical rotation of crops, is just as 


essential now as then.” Buta farmers strike, or a farm- 
ers’ holiday association, would be a mistake, says the Mis- 
souri Farmer (Columbia), which usually hits urbanites 
harder than perhaps any other journal. 


Hoard's Dairyman (Fort Atkinson, Wis.) discusses at 
some length the possibility of a shorter work day for 
farmers, in answer to a letter from a subscriber, asking, 
“TIsn’t it about time for the dairy farmer to cut down on 
his eighty-hour per week schedule?” The journal’s com- 
ments are: “We have often thought that dairy farmers 
work too many hours and have reflected on what we 
could do about it. We reached the conclusion that if the 
dairy farmer is going to work shorter hours, it will be 
necessary for him to own better cows and to manage his 
affairs more efficiently. . . . There is no question but that 
the dairy farmer would be better off if he worked less, 
for we would then not produce as many dairy products. 
. . . But there is a resistance to this plan of procedure. 
In other words, when human nature has a chance to do 
very much as it pleases, it is difficult to establish uniform 
or shorter hours of work if people prefer to do other- 
wise.” 

BacK TO THE LAND? 


Henry Ford’s suggestion that industrial workers be en- 
couraged to cultivate plots of land and raise food “is just 
about as practical as it would be to suggest that farmers, 
over night, become manufacturers of automobiles,” con- 


** tents the American Agriculturist (New York). “When 


will the public learn that it requires just as much skill, 
just as much education, to be a good farmer in these days 
as are required to succeed in any other trade or profes- 
sion? .. . The farmer has suffered in this depression 
longer and harder than anyone else. . . . If his market 
is still further overloaded and consumption of his prod- 
ucts decreased by these amateur gardeners .. . they .. . 
will add to the surplus with products grown inefficiently 
and at high costs.” Even if people go back to the coun- 
try, the editor continues, they should not go back to farm- 
ing. It would be a good policy to decentralize industry 
and have more industral workers living in the country, 
or near it. 


The National Livestock Producer (Chicago) states that 
“back to the land is no longer a slogan intended to save 


agriculture. It is an economic necessity for hundreds of 
thousands of unemployed. . . . They are buying land and 
are becoming producers. . . . However . . . these newcom- 
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ers are not welcomed with open arms... .” What is 
needed “is a reasonable price for farm products,” not 
more farm production. 


Greater farm purchasing power is needed to assist in 
reviving industry, the Nebraska Farmer (Lincoln) holds. 
Back to the land movements are simply relief measures 
for cities where most of the wealth of the country is con- 
centrated. The New England Homestead says that farm- 
ers “have problems of their own and cannot see the jus- 
tice or wisdom of augmenting their own troubles with a 
plan that in the long run would be disastrous to the very 
people we seek to relieve, as well as to the country as 
a whole.” 


“We have now come to a point where the movement 
must be brought under intelligent direction if we are to 
avoid bringing still greater problems upon us,” is the con- 
clusion of the Progressive Farmer. One of the chief 
difficulties is. that those returning will take up poor land, 
the Southern Planter (Richmond, Va.) states, and goes 
on: “Those who return to the country to farm should 
keep in mind that it is as burdensome to make a living 
on poor land now as it has ever been.” 


“Honest Money” 


“We must raise farm prices quickly in this country, or 
else we shall be compelled to scale down debts in order 
to save our agriculture,” believes the Prairie Farmer 
(Chicago). The same view is shared by the Progressive 
Farmer: “We must either (1) find an orderly and legal 
way to control money and credit so as to increase prices 
of farm products and thus enable debts to be paid with 
the same values represented by the original debt or else 
(2) the same result will be achieved by wholesale repudi- 
ation and bankruptcy.” Capper’s Farmer (Topeka, 
Kan.) is sure that “commodity prices must come up,” 
and that “the farmer has been treated to a more drastic 
deflation than anyone else.” 


“The best cure for the depression” would have been 
the Goldsborough bill, passed by the House, but not en- 
acted, which aimed to stabilize prices at the average lev- 
els obtaining between 1921-29, is the opinion of the 
American Agriculturist and a large group of papers. 
This bill drew sharp fire from urban financial and busi- 
ness interests. In regard to the controversy over the bill 
Wallaces’ Farmer expressed the opinion: “The issue is 
now clearly drawn. The larger bankers have indicated 
clearly that they wish to sit in a position of supreme 
authority and determine in their own way when money 
shall be scarce and when money shall be plentiful. Their 
interest is in steadying the price of money rather than 
in steadying the price of commodities. Or, to put it more 
brutally, they are interested above everything else in con- 
serving banking profits and banking control. They wish 
to shift over to the managers of business, to farmers and 
to laboring men, as well as to thousands of small banks 
scattered over the United States, as much as possible of 
the inevitable risks of a civilization such as we now have. 
As far as possible, they want to hold the supply and price 
of money steady at the center of things and allow every- 
thing else to vary. .. . We do think it is important that 
Congress give expression to the public opinion that mone- 
tary control and monetary profits should be made sub- 
servient to economic stabilization even though as a result 
of such a policy banking profits, at certain stages of the 
business cycle, may be very materially reduced. Banking 


must be made the servant of our economic system and 
not the master.” 

“Is the United States bankrupt?” has become a fair 
question, the same journal believes. Quoting Professors 
G. F. Warren and F. A Pearson of Cornell, well-known 
agricultural economists, to the effect that the total indebt- 
edness of the people of the United States, in all forms, 
is about $200,000,000,000, Wallaces’ Farmer adds: “Three 
years ago, the total wealth of the United States amounted 
to almost twice as much as our indebtedness, but today 
there has been such a shrinkage in values of all kinds, 
and especially in corporate values, that there is a question 
whether the United States is really worth $200,000,000,- 
000... .. The only way out for both debtors and creditors 
is to increase the prices of all things.” 

Farmers who cannot make full payments on their mort- 
gages should make at least a part payment from the pro- 
ceeds of production, advises the Oklahoma Farmer-Stock- 
man (Oklahoma City). This is the surest way to avert 
foreclosure, and to maintain good will between debtor and 
creditor. The Ohio Farmer (Cleveland) notes with ap- 
proval the action of the Ohio General Assembly request- 
ing the governor to appoint a commission “to study the 
question of tax and mortgage delinquencies and make 
recommendations at the next special session to be called 
this fall... The plight of the person heavily in debt is 
beginning to get the serious consideration it should have 
been given a long time ago.” 


RuGcep INDIVIDUALISM vs. COOPERATION 


Most of the blame for the present unduly low prices 
farmers are getting for milk must be placed squarely 
upon “the so-called ‘independent’ farmers who refuse to 
join any organization,” declares the American Agricul- 
turist. The following generalization is from The National 
Grange Monthly (Springfield, Mass.) : “The majority of 
American farmers seem to think they can ‘go it alone,’ 
while a courageous minority still struggles on toward a 
great ideal of agricultural unity and cooperation. Will 
shortsighted farmers ever get their eyes open?” 


“It is times like these which reveal the fundamental 
advantages of cooperative marketing—‘co-ops’ build on 
adversity,” is the belief of the Washington Farmer (Spo- 
kane). The Michigan Farmer (Detroit) urges member- 
ship loyalty in the present situation, requesting cooperat- 
ors to ask themselves the question: “Whither shall I go 
if I turn against my own organization?” The California 
Citrograph (Los Angeles) quotes with approval the fol- 
lowing conclusions of Dr. Theodore Macklin, chief of 
the California division of markets, formerly of the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture: 

“It is generally agreed that individuals work alone until 
conditions drive them to work together. When the ability 
to attain their objectives through competitive methods 
ceases, men begin to think of cooperating... . 

“No plan of marketing can be given a fair trial with- 
out wholehearted support of a sufficient number of grow- 
ers delivering the necessary volume to give capable man- 
agement a business chance. 

“Those groups which have given cooperation a real 
chance to prove its merits have stayed by it and proved 
their ability to win recognition and a worthy share of the 
consumer’s dollar.” 

Of the situation in the Chicago dairy district, many 
times the scene of disorder and violent conflict, the Wis- 
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consin Agriculturist records: “More than 16,000 dairy- 
men of Wisconsin, Illinois and southern Michigan are 
standing together against a cut in milk prices. These 
milk producers supply the Chicago market and the charge 
is made that dealers have subjected producers to two 
price cuts. .. . These dairymen assert that they will re- 
sist a further cut and will withhold milk from the market 
rather than submit to such unfair reduction. .. . If pro- 
ducers are divided in opinion, or have no united course 
of action, their just cause loses force and weight. United 
action . . . is the only hope of milk producers in secur- 
ing a fair share of returns through future years.” 

The Southern Agriculturist (Nashville, Tenn.) asks 
the following question: “Why not recognize the principle 
that agricultural cooperation is an infant industry that 
needs help just as much as did the eastern manufactur- 
ers a hundred years ago and more when the protective 
tariff was first brought into use?” 

The “milk war” at present going on in the St. Louis 
milk shed because a city milk distributor would not rec- 
ognize a farmers’ cooperative could be settled if it were 
not for the apathy of the business interests of the city, 
the Missouri Ruralist (St. Louis) claims. When the 
dairy company refused to arbitrate, it deserved the loss 
of public confidence, and enlightened business interests 
should have helped to persuade it to arbitrate. 

Agriculture has generally overlooked the possibilities 
in cooperative credit agencies, the Farmer (St. Paul) 
believes. The credit union, it maintains, is too little un- 
derstood; the record of failure of large numbers of com- 
mercial banks is in sharp contrast to the stability of the 
cooperative banks and credit unions both in Europe and 
America. 

Towarp Farrer TAXATION 


“Taxes must be lowered,” is the admonition of the 
American Agriculturist. “We must realize that these are 
different times, stop the old extravagances, and readjust 
our lives to meet conditions of a new and perhaps saner 
period... .” But agricultural services should in no in- 
stance be cut more than other governmental agencies. 
Practically all of the rest of the papers deal in some way 
or another with the problem of taxation. 

“Citizens are beginning to take a new interest in their 
citizenship,” The Indiana Farmer’s Guide states. “The 
farmer is the tax goat,” insists the Prairie Farmer, “be- 
cause . . . more wealthy citizens refuse to share the bur- 
den fairly.” 

“It is usually difficult and unpleasant to reduce expen- 
ditures of government, but it must be done. People can- 
not pay increased taxes with decreasing incomes,” is the 
way the Southern Planter sums it up. Western Farm 
Life (Denver) quotes Dr. E. G. Nourse to the effect that 
“the antiquated general property tax puts an undue bur- 
den on agriculture. . . . The cost must be socialized 
through shifting the burden to state and national budgets, 
putting taxes largely on an income basis, the more cour- 
ageous use of death duties, and the use of registration 
and gasoline taxes for support of the road system.” 

“Why not tax billboards?” asks the Michigan Farmer. 
“The state has been to great expense to build and main- 
tain public roads—the open amphitheater that billboard 
companies have capitalized. Occasionally traffic 
hazards are created [by billboards], while thousands of 
beautiful landscapes are obliterated. So, we repeat, why 
not tax those ever-present, ugly billboards?” 

On taxes in general there is the following deliverance 
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from the Farm Journal (Philadelphia). “All taxes are 
unpopular and justly so. We think of them as little as 
we can. ... Every government is a burden on the people; 
it is a necessary evil. We endure governments only be- 
cause without them we would suffer greater evils. Every 
tax is a burden on the people and a loss and damage to 
every citizen. There are no good taxes.” 


LOWERING SCHOOL Costs 


“School costs can be lowered,” insists the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, and more will need to be done in this 
direction than has already been accomplished. Cutting 
school costs may bring us “back to fundamentals” thinks 
the Country Gentleman (Philadelphia), recording the fact 
that in a Kansas town the gymnasium teacher and che 
music supervisor had been dismissed. “The present in- 
supportable tax burden is leaving only one answer to that 
question possible.” 

There is a tendency to close small schools and trans- 
port children to the larger ones nearby, reports the Farm- 
er’'s Wife (St. Paul). Considerable money is being 
saved in the process, and a smaller number of teachers is 
being employed. The same journal makes the following 
observation on the present school situation: “Rural school 
directors who will take time and trouble to look around 
a good bit are quite likely to find it possible to hire bet- 
ter teachers and at less cost than for a good many years. 
There is at present a surplus of teachers and the oncom- 
ing graduates of teacher training courses in normal 
schools, colleges and universities are having difficulty in 
finding positions. That is bad, of course, but it is an ill 
wind that should blow some good for rural schools which 
have had to content themselves with teachers not as well 
prepared as they should be.” 

The Indiana Farmer's Guide says: “There was a time 
when 400 bushels of wheat might have paid the annual 
salary of a school teacher who now would get about 3,000 
bushels of wheat if she took her pay in grain instead of 
cash. This widening of the breach between the values 
of salaries and of wheat and other farm products makes 
a lot of differet.ce to the farmer taxpayer, so he is de- 
manding that an adjustment be made. The adjustment 
is coming in the direction of salary reductions and fewer 
teachers.” 


NATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR AGRICULTURE 


The Farmer puts forth the following items for a na- 
tional policy for American agriculture: 

“First, the establishment of a monetary system that will 
insure stability in the purchasing power of money. 

“Second, revision of the present antiquated system of 
taxation by broadening the tax base... . 

“Third, if no legislation can be devised or granted to 
make the tariff operative for agriculture, the farmer . . 
should demand constructive revision of all industrial 
schedules out of line with present conditions. 

“Fourth, the present rules and conditions of commer- 
cial banking do not seem to fully meet the requirements 
of agriculture. If it is inadvisable or impossible to fit 
commercial banking to the peculiar needs of agriculture, 
the farmer is justified in requesting changes or a new 
system. 

“Fifth, agriculture is suffering from the exploitation 
of soil resources through the lack of sound state and na- 
tional land utilization policies. The adoption of such pol» 
cies is of great importance at this time. 
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“Sixth, whatever public opinion may be concerning the 
activities of the Federal Farm Board there is no division 
of rural opinion concerning the retention of the financial 
and educational assistance to agriculture as contemplated 
in the Agricultural Marketing Act. 

“Seventh, the mutual interests of the railroads and agri- 
culture are such that some adjustments must be made in 
the present cost of transportation.” 

Other journals make mention of the farm board and 
give it their approval, in one or two instances rather 
faintly. 

The Country Home (New York) pleads for a sensible 
and rational plan for the use of agricultural land, and 
particularly for a discontinuance of reclamation projects. 

The Farmer asks for Philippine independence and 
urges that some of its products entering the United States, 
e.g., vegetable oils, should be taxed. 


“Aw Epocu or Dix” 


The American Agriculturist quotes approvingly the dic- 
tum of Liberty Hyde Bailey in regard to the present agri- 
cultural situation and the prevailing needs: “If society is 
to maintain the keepership of the earth and is to develop 
a civilization based on personal evolution and responsi- 
bility, we must protect rural sociality against over-stand- 
ardization, corporationism, metropolitanism, against com- 
mercial rather than basic or social values, and against ex- 
ternal expenditures and supervisions. Society needs to 
conserve the example of a full, honest day’s work, and 
also the regulating constructive power of silence in an 
epoch of din.” 


Tue GRANGE FLOURISHES 


The following quotations from an enthusiastic editorial 
in the National Grange Monthly are good evidence of the 
vitality of the oldest of the large farmers’ organizations 
in the United States: “In the midst of the most far-reach- 
ing depression the United States has ever seen. . . . Grange 
reports from every section tell the story of interest, ex- 
tension and enthusiasm. . . . The month of March broke 
all organization records of a half century, with 53 new 
subordinate Granges and six reorganizations, four new 
Pomonas and six new juveniles. . . . Old Granges, in 
long-occupied territory, are initiating large classes, while 
40-year and 50-year anniversaries, being widely celebrated, 
bear significant testimony to the staying qualities of the 
order. Not only that, but the number of new Grange 
halls built and dedicated the past 12 months surpasses any 
previous record, with scores more nearing completion and 
many others in contemplation.” 


Tue Rurav HEALTH SITUATION 


The interest of a part of the agricultural press in pub- 
lic health work is shown by the following: “The Progres- 
sive Farmer... is interested in seeing that every child in 
every rural community of the South has a chance for 
good physical development. Because of the lack of 
physicians and of hospitals in rural sections, that is not 
possible without coordinated effort on the part of the 
county governments working with the state and nation- 
al authorities interested in this movement. However, in 
many sections of the South where counties are unable to 
set up full time health services, plans have been worked 
out by the state boards of health to pool the resources of 
such counties and carry on joint programs that will serve 


the ultimate needs of their citizens. In the face of greatly 
reduced appropriations the states have for the most part 
done really heroic work.” 


Anp OTHER THINGS 


The prevalence of crime receives much attention. The 
Prairie Farmer would close all commodity and grain ex- 
changes for six months, holding that “business would find 
itself considerably improved at the end of that period. 
The Country Gentleman calls attention to the significance 
in the changes in dietary habits of the urban population. 
Hoard’s Dairyman pleads earnestly for the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis. The old urban-rural irritant, day- 
light saving time, is dealt with judicially by the Milk 
Producers Review (Philadelphia), which makes two sug- 
gestions: (1) Let the clocks remain unchanged but let 
urban workers simply readjust their summer schedules; 
(2) if this is not practicable, limit the period of daylight 
saving to the period between Memorial Day and Labor 
Day. 

Government In a Depression 


The Committee on Civic Education by Radio announces 
that it will resume its weekly broadcasts beginning Tues- 
day evening, September 6, at eight o'clock eastern daylight 
saving time, over a nation-wide network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. These programs provide an op- 
portunity to hear impartial and authoritative discussions 
on immediate problems of government, political, economic, 
and social. The pre-election series of nine broadcasts is 
entitled “Government in a Depression,” and will be fol- 
lowed immediately after election by another series of 
seven programs on “Constructive Economy in State and 
Local Government.” 

This committee was formed by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education in cooperation with the 
American Political Science Association. It is made up of 
political scientists, economists, educators, and public men. 
The introductory series of fourteen pfograms last spring 
was so favorably received that the committee was en- 
couraged to continue its effort. 

The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, publishes 
a Listener's Handbook, for free distribution, containing 
outlines of the topics for each week, bibliography, and 
other listening aids. It also publishes reprints, of the 
individual addresses. The American Library Association, 
Chicago, has cooperated in the preparation of the biblio- 
graphy and local librarians will gladly assist the reader 
in procuring books for supplementary reading. 


The Catholic Land Movement 


The Catholic Truth Society, 40 Eccleston Square, 
S.W.1, London, England, has published a pamphlet en- 
titled The Catholic Land Movement, with a foreword 
by G. K. Chesterton. Rev. Vincent McNabb describes 
the objectives of the Catholic “Land Crusaders” who are 
determined to improve rural conditions and to endeavor 
to increase the Catholic rural population in England. 
Mr. Herbert Shove, who is chairman of the South of 
England Catholic Land Association, describes some of 
the methods being used in England. The aim is to de- 
velop more self-sufficing communities. Descriptions are 
-_ of two colonizing efforts which have recently been 
made. 
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